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a, full flood of light, I shall probably be a crazy
dodderer or dead and forgotten.

Yet these are facts with a double edge. There may
be something nerve-racking in the conditions under
which he works, but there is something heartening
too. If I send a sentence flying to the boundary, no
shout goes up to tell me that twenty thousand of my
fellow men have followed the glorious stroke. When
I take up my pen, there are for me no friendly slaps
on the back, no cries of "Good luck, old man." I
work alone, in silence, and often when all is done I
cannot say whether it has been well or badly per-
formed. It is true that no howl greets me if I fumble,
but then no cheers come my way if I am on top of
the bowling; nothing but silence, broken from time
to time by little whispers of stilted praise or dis-
approval. How curious it would be if our conditions
of work were changed about! Sutcliffe would have
to go on batting, week after week, without a word,
let alone a cheer, reaching his ears, until at last, after
he had been slogging away for about two years, a
little notice would appear in some newspaper saying:
"Undoubtedly Sutcliffe is proving himself to be one
of the younger batsmen to be reckoned with," or "With
these 2,500 runs, Sutcliffe is establishing himself as
one of our younger cricketers," And these, it must
be understood, would be the complimentary notices,
and there would be others. Already he probably
imagines that nothing could be more nonsensical than
some of the criticisms passed upon him, but if this